pe 


**I shail never envy the honours which witand learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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paid letters not taken from the post-office. 


[From Moore’s ‘* Loves of the Angels.] 
ZARAPH AND NAMA. 


In what lone regions of the earth 
These pilgrims now may roam or dwell; 
God and the angels, who look forth 
To watch their steps, alone can tell. 
But should we, in our wanderings. . 
Meet a young pair whose beauty wants 
But the adornment of bright wings, 
To look lixe heaven’s inhabitants— 
Who shine where’er they tread, and yet 
Are humble in their earthly lot, 
As is the way-side violet, 
That shines unseen, and were it not 
For its sweet breath, would be forgot— 
Whose hearts, in every thought, are one, 
Whose voices utter the same wills | 
Answering, as echo doth, some tone, ' 
Of fairy music *mong the hills, 
So like itself, we seek in vain 
Which is the echo, which the strain— 
Whose piety is love, whose love, 
__ ‘Though close as ’twere their souls’ emb 
Is not of earth, but from above— : 
Like two fair mirrors, face to face, 
Whose light from one to th’ other thrown, 
Is heaven’s reflection, not theirown-—- _ 
Sheuld we e’er meet with aught.so pure, 
So perfect here, we may be sure, 
There is but one such pair below, 
And as we bless them on their way 
Through the world’s wilderness, may say, 
“There Zaraph and his Nama go.” 


THE FATAL PROMISE. 

There are few instances in which parental author- 
ity is 80 frequently exercised, as in that of preventing 
marriges where pecuniary circumstances render the 
match imprudent, and perhaps there are none in 
which its exercise is productive of worse consequen- 


tes. The reasons should indeed be cogent, that 
conld justify a parent in exercising more than per- 


suasion where the happiness of a child is completely 
atstake. The tragic result of euch interference it 
snow our melancholy task to relate. Mary N—,the 
daughter of a respectable attorney North Wales, 
but who is now dead, received attentions from two 
tuitors, to one of whom she gave her heart, and 
vould also have accompanied the gift with her hand, 
tut for the interference of her mother, who induced 
her to accept the addresses of a Mr. P—,a wealth- 
et, and in the eyes of Mrs. N—, a much more el- 
gible match. ‘This teasing,caused the young lady 
‘regard the unfavourable lover with still greater 
dislike, whicl¥ increased to hatred on his persevering 
n his addresses, after which she threw herself so far 
‘x his generosity as to confess her attachment to his 
"val, and to beg him to'be content with her friendship. 
Matters stood thus’ for some months, when the 
mother was seized with illness,’ which terminated 
‘atally. In her dying hour, her daughter was by 
her bedside, and she wrung from the weeping girl a 
Promise, that she would give her hand to Mr. P—, 


Whowas now to hera most loathed object. She gave| 


the promise required, and from that hour her coun- 
tenance was never once illumined by even transitory 
smile. She had one last interview with the object 
of her fondest affections. What passed is, and ever 
must be, unknown; but as soon as it was over, he 
was observed to quit the house like a maniac, and 
she was discovered by her domestics in strong hys- 
terics. A day or two afterwards, she sent for the 
man to whom her fate was to be united, and appoin- 
ted the day for the wedding. It arrived; and she 
proceeded to the church, the pallid hue of death sat 
on her countenance. She refused the aid alike of 
her bridegroom and the bridemaids—she walked 
alone with measured steps to the church door, where 
she paused, and glanced her eye towards her moth- 
er’s tomb. She then entered the church, and the 
ceremony was performed. On leaving the sacred 
pile, she informed her husband that she would re- 
quire one day to calm her spirits, and that therefore 
she must be permitted to remain alone until the next 
morning. ‘The arrangement was assented to; and 
after the bridal feast was over, the husband re- 
turned to his own house. Early the next morning, 
however, he repaired to claim his bride; but she 


had saved herself from his further prosecutions—he | 


discovered her lying a pallid corpse on her bed. A 
bottle of laudanum, which he found by the bed side, 
revealed the whole ofthe horrible and unwelcome 
truth—she had drunk the poison. The unfortunate 
lover has not yet been heard of. 


[Sor the Philadelphia Album.] 


REVIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE FEMALE SEX IN 
ENGLAND, FROM THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


_ [Continued.]} 

_ But, by the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
was more manifest, that causes were at work, which 
must break up the long.mental bondage. The taste 
for books began to quicken and expand. Society 
in general felt a new impulse: Established institu- 
tions and long cherished habits were faithfully ex- 
amined. The boundaries of knowledge were widen- 
ed. New sources of interest were laid open by the 
adventures of seamen, and travellers information 
attractive to all classes of the community, while 
science commenced an analysis and arrangement of 
the ten thousand facts, which were every day com- 
ing to light. Women availed themselves of these 
various means of enjoyment and information. 

About this time the age of novel” writing commen- 
ced. The experiment of pleasing the public taste 
with fictitious writings was made,—and it was fol- 
lowed up with the greatest industry. At the same 
time,a vast quantity of kindred productions were 
poured into England from the French metropolis— 


visiting not only the streets and squaresof London. 
but pervading the distant countries. They were 
eagerly carried to the drawing room and the tea- 
table. Elegantly bound up for Christmas offerings, 
and New Year's gifts, they were also companions of 
the mid-night hours, and fellow travellers in the 
stage-coach. They were read by tens of thousands 
of females—females too whose practice was law, 
whose approbation was authority. Since the influ- 
ence of these novels upon the female sex, more 
than for fifty years, was very great, it is of conside- 
rable importance, that we ascertain what that influ- 
ence was. And here the question is, not whether 
upon minds of a peculiar structure, their effect might 
not be good, but what was the prominent bearing 
upon the mass ofthe female reading community. In 
the first place, their authors created a false standard 
of taste. Their success depended not so much on 
the intellect as on the {passions. Written in a fas- 
cinating style, or invested with deep and awful in- 


| terest, they drank up the life of the reader, and for 


the time being annihilated her consciousness. They 
took some one of the human passions, and breathed 
into it an energy fitted for all evil, or the purity of 
beatified spirits. It was like selecting a lightning- 
stricken pine, or a graceful cedar for representatives 
of common forest trees. It was not true taste. It 
presented a distorted view of human nature. Many 
important qualities were left in the back ground. 


Common necessary subjects were dissolved of their 


appropriate interest. 


In the second place, they represented polite ae- 
complishments as too prominent an excellence. They 
did well to place a high value upon personal charms, 
elegant attitude, and refined sensibility. They are 
the means by which a woman can be greatly useful. 
They are the medium by which the mind declares ite 
Maker's design, its intrinsic value, its proper indivi- 
duality. But these novel writers showed, not by 
precept, but by example, that accomplishments -were 
the ultimate perfection of female character. They 
gave it its sterling prerogative. Mind,—that which 
makes woman a companion of man, which makes her 


presence valuable as well as enlivening, Was an ob- — 


ject of minor importance. 

Again, in all these novels from Fielding to Mrs. 
Radcliffe, the passion of Jove had an eminent place, 
an all absorbing interest. It made up woman's 
identity. For that, she was born. and for that, life 
was a willing sacrifice. It was the magic key, that 
could unbar every gate. It was the potent voice, 
which could clothe half the intelligent creation 1n 
smiles or in frowns. But this was attaching an al- 
together disproportionate importance to one, or if 
you please the strongest of the hunian passions. It 
committed an invaluable injury. Some of these 
novels led the unwary to cultivate the social affec- 
tions with one definite object in view; it made them 
believe that any intrigue, or dishonesty, that would 
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compass the desired aim was praiseworthy. They 
made very few discriminations. They said very little 
about solid rational esteem—concordant temper, 
communion of feelings, or the importance of a sober 
practical estimate of human life. 


Filial or paternal affections, or any of the sweet 
charities of life were plainly introdnced to give point 
and variety to a story, or individuality to some su- 
bordinate character. It was blind passion, impetu- 
ous desire, as likely to be gratified by whim or ca- 
price, or nothing at all, as by honourable motives. 
Hence the readers of Richardson's “ Clarissa,” one 
of the most unexceptionable fictions, which have 
issued from the British press, were much dissatisfied 
that he did not reform a remorseless libertine, in 


order to terminate the story with the felicities of 
connubial life. 


In short, whatever minor excellencies these no- 
vels had, or however much they added to the stock 
of original literature,—as a whole, we are constrain- 
ed to believe, their influence was pernicious. They 
were not the best books to cultivate refined sensibi- 
lity, or elegant accomplishments. They set up a 
different standard of taste from Addison’s Spectator. 
They contained many indelicate allusions, if not 
unblushing descriptions of vice. To read them 
thoroughly implied a sacrifice of time and health, 
which were not consistent with a pure conscience. 
They weakened the noble powers of the mind, and 
gradually made the mass of opinion more sensual, 


and the land-marks between virtue and vice less 
distinct. 


. Weargue conclusively, that such wasthe influence 
of these novels upon female society, from the state 
of that society thirty years since, and from the na- 
ture of the efforts, which have been employed for a 
reformation. Most providentially for British women. 


| and indeed for all who speak the English language; 


several female authors have arisen, who have devo- 
ted talents of a high order, and a most earnest zeal 
to meliorate the condition of their sex. Possessing 
an ultimate knowledge of its peculiarities, they also 
embraced the subject in all its breadth and extent. 
They wished as far as in them lay to. vindicate to 
their sex that intellectual and social rank, which 
God had given them. They also wished to effect a 
permanent reformation. By the statement of un- 
answerable facts, they showed the high importance 
of female education. Appealing to the pages of 
history, they pointed out where females had been 
degraded, and what were the causes. They next 
took a view of British female society, fathomed its 
elements, and showed conclusively that a beautiful 
structure could never be raised on a basis of such 
profound and widespread ignorance. Among her 
distinguished contemporaries, Hannah More has a 
name which, it has been long superfluous to praise. 
Early in life, she ascertained, that a vast majority of 
her countrywomen, who could read, would never 
come into the possession of large and extensive 
means for improvement—and that the immense un- 
instructed multitude, must forever remain in their 
crushed and abject state, unless some cheap, simple, 
efficient remedy could be devised. She then conse- 
crated herself to the noble employment of writing 
and:cireulating tracts, composed inthe form of inter- 
esting Narrative, and printed with every append- 
age for striking the.senses, they wound their silent 


, way ito the mud cottage, and snug farm-house, 


through the hay fields and the crowded streets— 
eveuy where awaking attention, and expanding the 
dwindled intellect—every where breathing form and 


here taken for the elevation of the female sex, far 
more important than any which had been revealed 
to the minds of Bacon or Addison. 
[To be continued. ] 


Burmese Mode of Execution.—The culprit is led 
to the place of execution (which is commonly an open 
spot on the banks of the river,) where a bamboo gra- 
ting is set up, to which his extended arms and legs 
are tied; sometimes he ismade to kneel in front of the 
grating, and the hands alone are pinioned to it. The 
eyes of the culprit are not bound, so that he wit- 
nesses all the appalling preparations of his death. 
The executioner, who is distinguished by a red cloth 
crossing the body over one shoulder, and armed 
with a dart or sword, which he holds in both hands, 
retires about 20 yards from his criminal, and making 
a rush at him, inflicts a frightful wound ina diagonal 
direction, from the upper part of the throat to the 
bottom of the abdomen, which exposes the viscera; 
a piercing shriek follows the blow, which is not im- 
mediately fatal, the culprit lingers sometimes for sev- 
eral hours after. This isthe punishment for heinous 
offences. ‘The most common punishment for more 
trivial crimes is decapitation by a single stroke of the 
dart; or a target is painted on the naked body of the 
culprit, who is fixed to a tree and fired at. In the 
latter case, if the executioners miss their object, 
after a certain number of shots(which they are very 
ready to do if well bribed,) he is permitted to escape. 
It is extraordinary to observe the apparent uncon- 
cern which the Burmese exhibit when led to execu- 
tion; they smoke acigar on their way, and continue 
to do so with perfect sang froid, till the fatal mo- 
ment.—Alerander’s Travels, 

PREDICTION. 


BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
[Concluded. ] 


We returned to the Cottage, and the widow re- 
sumed her station at the wheel, while Lucy prepared 
the tea-table, which was covered with fine bleached 
linen, which the widow mentioned with an air of 
pride, was the product of her hands. The humble 
meal was soon ready, and was eaten with thankful- 
ness and delight by the cottagers, a joy unknown to 
those who have not by their own labour, first produ- 
ced the sustenance of life. 

The meal being over, the widow returned to her 
wheel, and recounted the occurrences of former days, 
until the sadness of the present was forgotten in the 
remembrance of the past. The brow of the invalid 
became more cheerful, and Lucy’s spirits resumed 
their natural buoyancy from the transient gleam of 
sunshine that lit up the face of her lover. She sang. 
Her voice was sweet, and there was a heart thrilling 
wildness in it, seldom to be found in those more re- 
fined and cultivated. It was powerful and spirit- 
stirring. Hugh Cameron dwelt upon each note with 
intense interest. His features became animated, and 
he mingled his voice with her’s.. The ‘widow stop- 
ped her incessant wheel and lifted her head to listen. 
The invalid suddenly raised his voice, and cried, 
“that note again, Lucy, that note again.” 

She repeated it with so full a tone, and so clearly, 


vibrated with the sound. 

** Hush; that is the note, I know it well. Now 
listen.” He attempted to imitate the note, but he 
failed, for his voice was too feeble. He then added 
** Not yet, Lucy, not yet; my time is not come yet.” 
The cheerfulness of the poor girl Was’ suddenly 


beauty into uncouth andsullied nature. A step was 


wt 


that the glasses in the window, and on the cupboard, | 


—_- 


changed to sadness; she ceased to sing; the widow’s 


‘countenance fell, and she resumed her labour in si- 
lence. 

The evening was now considerably advanced, and 
I arose to take my departure. The invalid accom- 
pamied me towards the inn. I expressed my curiosity 
to know what he meant by his observation, when he 
failed to imitate the note. 

‘“'That;” said he, “ was the note to which the 
heavenly spheres were attuned, when concord pre- 
vailed throughout the creation; when the plan was 
first set in motion, and God pronounced all good,” 

I looked at him with astonishment. He continu- 
ed: “I have heard that note at midnight, proceed 
from the voice of my dog, as. he howled beneath my 
chamber window at the moon. It was ominous. | 
have heard it in the voice of the screech-owl, while 
perched on the large cypress tree in the church-yard: 
I have heard it in the echoes of the mountains when 
I have shouted; in the howling of the tempest, in the 
murmuring of the waters, and the rustling of the 
trees; for every thing, animate and inanimate, re- 
tains that sound, to which universal harmony will 
again be attuned by the masterhand. And when 
that sound proceeds from this voice, I shall cease to 
think of earthly matters. I perceive you doubt the 
truth of my theory. If you suspend a piece of metal 
or glass by a thread, and strike the note which lies 
dormant therein, upon a musical instrument, you 
you will draw it forth; the substance will respond; 
and when the heavenly harps are attuned, and their 
notes are permitted to extend to the numberless 
spheres, all created things, both animate and inani- 
mate, will join in the concord, the discordant parti- 
cles will be reconciled and all be harmony again. 
All things partake of heaven. Even the daisy of the 
valley and the wild flowers of the mountain, retain 
and diffuse a portion of the aromatic atmosphere, 
which prevails in purer regions than this. As we 
approach death, the sense of smelling becomes more 
acute and delicate; so much so, that I can already 
discover in the flowers of the season, that fragrance 
which belongs to this world, and that which is ethe- 
real. There are numberless omens in nature, which 
warn the wise man of approaching change, and they 
are not to, be idly slighted.” With these remarks 
we arrived at the inn; he pressed my hand at part- 
ing, and slowly retraced his steps to the widow’s cot- 
tage. 

I arose early the succeeding morning, and contin- 
ued my journey towards the border line of New 
York. Iwas absent about two weeks from the vil- 
lage, and it was a calm evening as I again approach- 
ed it, through the valley formed by the Delaware. 
Before the village appeared, I heard the solemn toll- 
ing of a church bell, which grew louder and fainter, 
as the breeze that swept up the valley rose and died 
away. Every hill responded to the knell. I quick- 
ened my pace, and asI drew nigh to the village, it 
appeared quite deserted. I rode up to the tavern, 
but my attentive host did not make his appearance. 
I remained seated on my horse, with my face to- 
wards the Blue Ridge. The winding road whicli 


the towering trees, was at intervals to be'seen, per- 
fectly bare, from the village. A long retinue appear- 
ed crossing one of those interstices; it moved slowly 
along, and was lost in the shades of the forest. When 
the last had disappeared I alighted, and discovered at 
a short distance a lad with his eyes fixed intently on 
the spot, over which the mournful train had passed. 
It was little Gilbert, the drummer’s child. I inqui- 
red the reason of the village being deserted, and he 
sobbed, ‘‘ Hugh Cameron is dead, and they are now 


burying him where he wished to be buried.” The 


led across the mountain, though nearly concealed by. 
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boy, still weeping, led the way to the stable, and sup- 
plied the horse with food. 

What are the promises of this world! There was 
2 time when fancy whispered to Hugh Cameron, the 
ceaseless hum of the widow’s wheel would be silen- 
ced; her chair would occupy the most conspicuous 
place around his fire-side, and clambering on her 
knees would be seen, a little image of his lovely 
Lucy. The dream was a joyous one, and life is but 
a dream. He whose fancy can paint the hopes of to- 
morrow in the most vivid colours, attains the summit 
of all earthly bliss; for there is much, very much in 
anticipation, but little, very little in fruition. 

In the evening I went to condole with the mourn- 
ers. Lucy had already retired, for her's Was @ sor- 
row to obtrude upon which, would add to its poig- 
naney. 

“The day you left us,” said the widow, “ the de- 

parted crossed the river with Lucy and little Gilbert. 
They strolled up the cypress hollow until they arri- 
ved at his favourite retreat, where the torrent dashes 
impetuously down the side of the mountain, and the 
surrounding precipice sends back numberless echoes. 
He seated himself, and listened intently to the roar of 
the waters. Not a sound escaped him, and every 
note was tried by his ear. He stooped by the stream 
where the water gurgled over its pebbly bed, and 
discovered notes imperceptible to any ear less acute 
than his own. A sudden gust of wind agitated the 
tall pines; he stood erect, paused and pointing to the 
bending tops of the trees, exclaimed, ‘ it is there too 
Lucy, even in that hollow moan of the monarch of 
the forest I detect it.’ He shouted, and the valley 
rung with echo; he repeated it; listened to every 
sound, and his face became animaied as he caught 
the faint return made by the most distapt hill. His 
dog raised his ears and barked, ‘ it isthete too Lucy, 
ho exclaimed, ‘even the voice of poor Carlo is full 
of melody, and your voice, Lucy, even when you first 
told me that you loved, sounded not so musically, so 
heavenly sweet.’ He directed Gilbert to gather for 
him, the mountain honey-suckle, the cypress branch- 
es, the laurel, and such flowers and blossoms as were 
putting forth. The boy soon came with his arms 
twil, and laid them at the feet of the invalid. ‘ My 
sense of smelling,’ he said, ‘was never so acute. 
The fragrance arising from these branches almost 
overpowers me. Yet I enjoy it, andalthough widely 
diferent in their odours, I can perceive a portion of 
te same subduing fragrance proceeding from each. 
Their colours are more vivid, sounds are more dis- 
linct, and my touch more sensible than formerly. 
These changes tell me that I shall never visit this 
valley again.’ He rose from the rock upon which he 
was seated, took Lucy by the arm, and proceeded to- 
wards the village in silence. Carlo walked closely 
and dejectedly by his ‘master’s side, and even the 
reckless Gilbert did not venture to break the silence, 
until he had safely paddled them across the river,and 
was left alone to secure the canoe. : 

“From that day,’ continued the widow, “ he 

grew worse, and it was evident to all that the dear 
boy would not be long with us. The evening pre- 
reding his death, he was lying on the bed, and Lucy 
ind myself were taking’ our solitary meal with little 
appetite, for he who dispensed joy around our board, 
vas unable to take his wonted place. He turned in 
tis bed, and said in a voice scarcely above his breath, 
-Tother what time does the moon go down?’ I told 
tum the hour, and inquired why he asked. ‘Nothing,’ 
te added, ‘ only this, mother, say all you have to say 
‘o me, before the-moon goes down.’ His voice was 
‘carcely articulate. Lucy burst into tears, and re- 


moved her chair to the head of his bed. He perceiv-|] more lovely, in consequence of disease engendered at 


ed her grief, and pressing her hand to his feverish 
lips, said, ‘do not weepgucy, indeed I have more 
cause to grieve than you, though my heart feels little 
of sorrow at present.’ She asked him his Cause of 
grief. ‘It is this Lucy, that I cannot repay your 
matchless love, and unwearied care of me.” The 
poor girl’s tears flowed afresh, and her heart sobbed 
as if it would break. The evening was spent in read- 
ing such passages of the scriptures to him as he point- 
ed out. His mind continued firm and clear. About 
midnight he desired that the casement of the window 
might be thrown open. It opened upon a full view 
of the river. The night was sultry, and almost as 
bright as day. An owl was hooting from the grave- 
yard, and the whip-poor-will was flying low and 
screaming. Poor Carlo howled sorrowfully. The 
sounds did not escape the notice of the dying man, 
Two or three canoes were in the middle of the river, 
with a bright blazing fire kindled in the stern of each. 
He said in a low voice, ‘the villagers are preparing 
to spear the salmon trout, then the moon must be 
nearly down.’ His bed lay beside the window, and 
he desired to be removed to the extremity, that he 
might look out upon the sky. He did so. His face 
became animated, and as we replaced him in.his form. 
er position, he said, ‘the works of God never before 
appeared to me so exquisitely beautiful,’ and yet his 
whole life had been passed in admiring the works of 
God. He whispered to me, that it was time for us to 
take our last farewell. My heart, in the course of a 
long life, met only once with so trying a moment as 
that of parting with the boy; but my Lucy—my poor 
Lucy; I thought her heart would breax outright. 
He then desired the window to be closed; the light 
to be removed into the next room, and not to be dis- 
turbed. At ashort distance, we listened to the rat- 
tling in his throat, for about an hour, when it sudden- 
ly ceased. Lucy imagined he slept, and softly ap- 
proached the bed. I put my hand under the bed co- 
ver, and felt his feet. They were stone cold. Ani- 
mal heat had forsaken his extremities, and the chills 
of death were fast invading his heart. I induced my 
child to retire to her chamber, under the belief that 
he slept, and she did not. learn his fate until she arose 
in the morning.” Thus ended the widow’s sim ple 
narrative. 

* Poor Lucy Gray! No being is more deserving of 
commisseration, than an amiable female brooding 
over the sorrows of hopeless love. If her affliction, 
are occasioned by the treachery of man, the bitter- 
ness of thought poisons the very sources of life, and 
works a sure and rapid decay. Even a deviation 
from the path of rectitude, may be philosophised into 
a virtue, when occasioned by one beloved, but it will 
rise up in judgment, when passion has lost its influ- 
ence, and the fatal conviction flashes upon the mind, 
that the object was unworthy of the sacrifice. But 
she who has watched by the death-bed of him she 
doated on, and by her angel-presence, drawn his 
thoughts to heaven, and taught him resignation: who 
kissed his soul when parting from his lips, and watch- 
ed the glazed eye that even in death expressed his 
tenderness, until she fancied that he lingered still, 
and paused to hear him breathing—such a one may 
mingle in society, and pass along unnoticed with the 
rest of the crowd; she may join the sportive dance 
and seem to partake of its merriment; the wound may 
apparently be healed, and the smile of cheerfulness 
may enlighten her countenance; but still her midnight 
thoughts are working in the grave, and straining 
near to madness to picture the being that is moulder- 
ing there. She fades, without being: conscious her- 
self of gradual decay, and like the tulip, becomes 


the root. Such has been the fate of myriads of the 
fairest and best of creation; and such was the destiny 
of Lucy Gray. 

JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ, 

Juana Inez De La Cruz, was born in November, 
1651, a few leagues from the city of Mexico. Her 
father, a Spaniard, had sought wealth by an estab- 
lishment in America, where he married a lady of the 
country, but of spanish extraction. Juana, the fruit 
of this union, displayed in early childhood a passion 
for letters, and an extraordinary facility in the com- 
position of Spanish verse. At eight years of age, 
she was placed by her parents with an uncle, who 
resided in Mexico, and caused her to receive a learn- 
ed education. Her talents having attracted notice 
and distinction, she was patronised by the lady of the 
viceroy, the Marquis de Mancera, and, at the age 
of seventeen, was received into his family. 


A Spanish encomiast of Juana relates a curious 
anecdote respecting her, communicated to him as he 
affirms, by the viceroy. Her patrons, filled with ad- 
miration and astonishment, by the powers and attain- 
ments of their young protegee, determined to prove 
the extent and solidity of her erudition. For this 
purpose they invited forty of the most eminent liter- 
ary characters of the country, who assembled to ex- 
amine Juana in the different branches of learning 
and science. Questions, arguments, and problems. 
were accordingly proposed to her, by the several 
professors, in philosophy, mathematics, history, the- 
ology and poetry, to all of which she answered with 
equal readiness and skill, acquitting herself to the 
lentire satisfaction of her judges. ‘To this account 
it is added, that she received the praise extorted on 
this occasion by her acquirements, with the most 
perfect modesty, neither did she, at any period of her 
life, discover the smallest tendency to presumption 
or vanity, though honoured with the title of the tenth 
muse; a pious humility was her distinguishing char- 
acteristic. She lived forty-four years, twenty-seven 
of which she passed in the convent of St. Geronimo, 
(where she took the veil,) in the exercise of the most 
exemplary virtues. 


That enthusiasm] by which genius is characteri- 
sed, necessarily led to devotion in circumstances like 
those in which Juana was placed. In the fervor of 
her zeal, she wrote in her blood a confession of her 
faith. She is said to have collected a library of fows 
thousand volumes, in the study of which she paced 
her delight: nevertheless, toward the close of her 
life, she’sacrificed this darling propensity for the pur- 
pose of applying the money which she acquired by 
the sale of her books, to the reliefof the indigent. 
However heroic may be the motive of this self-denial, 
the rectitude of the principle is doubtful; the culti- 
vation ofthe mind, with its influence upon society, is 
a more real benefit to mankind than the partial re- 
lief of pecuniary exigences. 


celebrated and respected during her life; her writings 
were collected in three quarto volumes, to which are 
prefixed numerous panegyrics upon the author, both 
in verse and prose, by the most illustrious persons of 
old and new Spain. It is observed by the Spanish 
critic, father Feyjoo, that the compositions of Juana 


|excel in ease and elegance, rather than in energy 


and strength. This is, perhaps, in some degree 
attributable to the age in which she lived, and to the 
subjects of her productions, which were principally 
compliments addressed to her friends, or sacred 
dramas, to which an absurd and senseless superstition 


afforded the materials. 


Juana was not less lamented at her death, than | 
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following remarks from the the N. Y. States- 
man, a8 a proper testimony of the light in 
which his character was appreciated:—* Mr. 
Emmet died almost in the field of his glory, 
and his spirit commenced its flight in that tem- 
ple of justice where for years it had been the 
protector of innocence and the indignant de- 


Mr. Printer.—Since the publication of my 
verses in your last paper, 1 have seen and con- 
versed with my Mary;——-And oh! what a woeful 
discumfiture I have met with!! Notwithstanding 
as I thought our plighted love, and notwith- 
standing the verses | addressed to her, wherein 
I compared her to ‘a rose,’ to the ‘ white lily 
bud,’ and to ‘the gentle lark that wafts the 


nouncer of vice and oppression. A parade of skies,’,her love for me appears,to wax colder and 


regrets upon such an occasion would resemble 
the ostentatious decorations ‘of a funeral, and 
we are only ableto lament in silence the death 
of one whose eloquence, whose wisdom, has 
enlightened, and whose excellence has been a 
peloved example to the citizens of his adopted 
home.” 


CRITICISM. 

This may very appropriately be termed the 
age of criticism, 7. e. puffing. There is scarce- 
lya dozen pages published in the form of a 
pamphlet, but the whole host of critics (God 


eave their erudition) attack it like a swarm of 


bees, and express as many opinions respecting 
its m@rits as there are pages between its cov- 
ers. One peculiar quality in which the most 
of these gentry seem to be assimulated, is the 
perfect heedlessness with which they express 
themselves, frequently controverting in their 
concluding observations the opinions they ad- 
vocated in their preliminary remarks. The 
immensity of critical acumen which has been 
exhausted on Napoleon’s life, would forma 
volume of amusing variety and considerable 


size,and nothing would serve so well to show;to 
what extent the mania for criticism is at pre- 


sent carried, than a work of the above descrip- 
tion. We have before us four literary journals, 
all of which contain a critical notice of a work 
recently established in this city. Three of 
them eulogise its lerary and classical excel- 
lence beyond moderation. ‘The writers of two 
of these notices, however, prove by the train 
of their observations that they have not peru- 
sed one half of the articles which the new 
work contains. The fourth reviewer says that 
h2 read its contents thoroughly, and with as 
much attention as their interest would admit 
of. He then proceeds to lash with a solitary 
exception the whole volume of original contri- 
butions, declaring them to be unworthy the 
notice of any sensible reader. The four crit- 
ics we have alluded to enjoy equally one with 
the other a reputable character as men of 
sense and men of letters. The three eulogists 
receive the new publication gratis, the fourth 
's compelled to hire or purchase it. Thus 
wags the world of criticism. 


The Nantucket Inquirer.—The last number 
of this respectable journal] contains the vale- 
dictory address of Mr. Jenks to his subscri- 
vers, This gentleman, who for the last five 
years has filled the editorial chair of the Inqui- 


colder. Ican only exclaim, ‘Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone.’’ Yes, there is one poet and 
lover completely defunct. Only publish the 


following lines and I never will again either 
trouble you or Mary. 


“tm TO MARY. 

Though Mary, another has thy heart 
Who often has clung to my side, 

And though ’mid my musings I start, 
That another will call thee his bride; 


Though the love that between us did bloom, 
' On thy side is withered and cold, ‘ 
Still it breathes to my heart in its gloom, 

As fragrant and fresh as ofold, 


Hiterary Notices. 


The Fourth number of the Amerlcan Quar- 
terly has been put to press. Its contents if we 
judge from the subjects treated on, will prove 
unusually attractive. Mr. Walsh, the editor 
of the Review, has been accused of egotism-— 
The grounds of his accusation rest upon his 
having copied eulogistic notices of the review 
into the National Gazette, the daily journal for 
which he writes etlitorial paragraphs. He ex- 
cuses himself from the charge, on the principle 
that his distinguished coadjutors who write 
for the Quarterly, are entitled to some praise. 

“The Christian Advocate” has eighteen 
thousand subscribers. The editor of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser attributes this astonishing 
patronage principally to the diligence of the 
editor. It is wonderful that he does not pursue 
a similar plan. | 

A volume of papers relative to the immola- 
tion of Hindoo widows, has recently made its 
appearance in England. We sincerely wish 
that it may prove conducive to the suppession 
of so inhuman a superstition. 

Mr. Knowles, the author of Virginius, is 
said to be preparing three tragedies on the in- 
teresting subjects of Coriolanus, Cesar, and 
Anthony. 

The second volume of the American Orni- 
thology, by Charles Buonaparte, will be pub- 
lished early the ensuing year. 

There are twelve daily papers published in 
London, twelve in Paris, eleven in New-York, 
and nine in Philadelphia. 

The “Evening Bulletin,” a new daily paper 
under the editorship of Samuel H. Jenks, 
Esq., was commenced in Boston this week. 

The twenty-third number of the American 
Journal of Education has come to hand, con- 
taining its usual portion of valuable and in- 


rer, with distinguished credit, is about to be-| structive intelligence, 


come connected in conducting the Evening 
Bulletin, a daily paper recently commenced at 
Boston. In securing the co-operation of Mr. 


THEATRICAL. 
_ We have frequently heard opinions express- 


Jenks, the proprietors of the Bulletin, have al-|€4 relative to the bad effects of the starring 
% acquired a portion of the public approba-|system to theatre managers. The play-going 
tion, which cannot fail to be of much advan- portion of the community have become almost 


tage to their new establishment. 


The Inqui- satiated with the monotonous repetitions pro- 


ier will hereafter be under the editorial charge duced ve the exhibition of the powers of these 
of Mr. John Thornton, a gentleman of much unthankful visitors. Almost all stars play in 


intellectual discernment. 


The following classically written and beauti- 


fully pathetic appeal is copied from a Kentuc- 


the same line of characters; consequently, 
Shakspeare’s popular tragedies have been so 
frequently represented on our boards, as to 
have rendered them familiar and uninteresting 
to the larger portion of the public. Mr. Cowell 


ky paper. The prefaratory remarks in point during his recent entertainments in this city, 
of refined sentiment, and exquisite diction, appeared to be aware of this fact, and made it 


have no parallel.in the writings of ancient 


his study to produce a variety of new melo- 


authors. They partake something, however, of|dramas and farces. His exertions were attend- 


the style of Goethe’s Werter. Wecan find no 


ed with unexampled success. Besides the want 


hkeness for the poetry but in the sonnets of of novelty in the performances during the en- 
Petrarch or the odes of Sappho. Our readers gagement of stars, the managers are compelled 


¢an peruse the pathetic nonsense and thcn give 
vent to their risible inclinations, 


to pay such exorbitant salaries, as renders 
their exertions in other departments of the 


management extremely circumscribed. We, 
therefore, think it an advisable project to put 
an end to the starring system. A combination 
of the principal managers in this country 
would soon effect the desired consequence, 
and instead of our sterling actors wandering 
about from one theatre to another, they would 
become fixed attractions. More new pieces 
would be produced, and the dramas which 
have become threadbare by use thrown by. 

Since our last, the fashionable. favourite 
Mrs. Knight, in concert with Mr. Horn, has 
been entertaining the theatrical public, Mrs. 
Knight possesses one of the most musical 
voices in the world, and has such ‘a command 
of it as to asionish people less versed in vocal 
music than the Italians. Mr. Horn is likewise 
an excellent vocalist. There need be no greater 
proof of his merits adduced, than that he has 
frequently heen compared with the celebrated 
Mr. Phillips. Since the engagement of this 
lady and gentleman the theatre has been full 
and fashionably attended, and the pieces 
brought forward have been played with gene- 
ral satisfaction. Mrs. Knight’s benefit, which 
was to have taken place on Monday, was post- 
poned until this evening, on account of indis- 
position. 

Dr. M’Henry’s new tragedy, ‘‘ The Usur- 
per,” will be brought forward on the 26th of 
the ensuing month. We have perused it with 
attention, and in concert with several literary 
gentlemen who were auditors upon the occa- 
sion, deem it entitled to a most favourable re- 
ception from a Philadelphia public. It is time 
that the barrier which has so long precluded 
the representation of American dramas on our 
boards, should be broken down, and we hail 
with gratulation any measure that is likely to 
effect this purpose. 


LONDON FASHIONS 
For October. 


_ Walking Dress.—A dress of striped berege, 
pink on a white ground, the border finished by 
one broad bias fold. Long sleeves a la Marie, 
confined to the wrists by dark hair bracelets, 
clasped with gold. .The body is made quite 
plain, but is almost wholly concealed by a man- 
tilla of richly-embroidered tulle, edged round 
with lace, as is a double falling collar at the 
throat, which 1s fastened in front with a ro- 
sette of pink riband. A Leghorn hat, trimmed 
with white satin riband, and a short full plu- 
mage of white feathers, with strings floating 
loose, complete this costume. 

‘Dinner Party Dress.—A gown of etherial 
blue levantine, bordered by three bias folds, 
each fold ornamented with narrow black silk 
cordon, in points. The body, en gerbe, witha 
sash of pink satin riband, stamped with black 
figures, in imitation of the French ribandsa la 
Giraffe. A pelerine collar, of the Vandyke 
fashion, in points all round the edge, fastens 
behind; it is of white tulle, richly embroidered, 
and is surmounted at the throat by a very full 
ruff of lace blond. The sleeves are short and 
full. A hat is worn, with the dress, of white 
crape stiffened net, with ornaments on the 
crown en bateaux, of blue sarsenet, edged with 
blond: among the trimmings are placed large 
full-blown Provence roses. The half-boots, 
which are now so much in vogue in the coun- 
try, are now made to fit as close as possible: 
they are lemon-coloured gross de Naples.—La 
Belle Assemblee. 


| 


SUMMARY. 


Judge Duncan, long and favourably known 
in this city as an individual of distinguished 
worth and reputation, departed this life on Fri- 
day morning last, at Lancaster. ~On the an- 
nouncement of the lamented circumstance, the 
courts were immediately adjourned, and every 
testimony of respect paid to his memory by the 
legal profession, which an exalted opinion of the 
deceased’s distinguished character could dic- 
tate. 

The trial of Thomas Dum, Jr. for the mur- 
der of John Frey, came on at Reading, Pa. 
Court of Oyer and Terminer on the 5th inst. 
He was convicted of manslaughter. Sentence 
is not yet pronounced. 


The Emperor Nicholas has just created a 
new mark cf distinction under the denomina- | 


tion of decoration of merit without reproach, 
for the reward of civil and military services, 

M. Beauli, the oldest journalist in France, 
died a few days ago at Marly, near Paris. 


A pamphlet on Slade the murderer, and hie 
last exploit has been published in England. 

The London Times has called attention to 
the peculiar and affecting case of Don Zenon 
de Orue, ex-Consul General and Charge d’ Af- 
faires of Spain in Morocco. This generous 
man, by receiving and protecting at Tangiers 
a body of Patriots, escaped from the unfortu- 
nate expedition against Tarifa, sacrificed offi- 
cial appointments to the value of 700/ a year, 
and risked his life, as he was demanded of the 
Bashaw by the Spanish Government; but that 
hospitable Mussulman would not deliver him 
up, and allowed him to seek an asylum in Eng- 
land, where he has been about a year, with 
his wife and three children. He has exhaust- . 
ed his scanty resources, and sunk into extreme 
indigence. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Maria” is welcome. ‘ Detector has our 
thanks for his attention. His extract from “a 
Journal,” cannot appear however. 

‘Harp of the Woods” will do better here- 
after. Application to the “ Art of Poetry” is 
al] that is necessary. 

The length of the tale entitled ‘‘ Theodore,” 
would of itself be a sufficient obstacle to its 
appearance. It contains much to admire as 
well as to condemn. 

Quinsigismund” is under consideration, 

“The Hermit” is nonsense. 

“Susan and John,” atale by “ Willy,” is 
not without merit. We will endeavour to give 
it a place soon. 

‘“No my love, no!” is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at versification. 

“The Departure” might be rendered wor- 
thy a perusal by a few necessary alterations. 
In its present state it is rejected. 4 

“A Persian Eclogue by W. P. S.” contains 
some excellent lines. e think it evidences 
some traces of plagiarism however. If the au- 
thor will leave his real signature at this office, 
it will probably be inserted. i 

The “ Harp of the Isle” is greeted with the. 
smile of friendship. We had commenced re- 

retting his absence from our columus. What 
fas become of his talented fellow student. 

Henriqueta’s” beautiful lines will be found 
on our fourth page. Such contributions are 
always welcome. 


MARRIAGES. 

On Monday evening last, Edmund A, Holmes 
of Virginia, to Ann Matilda, daughter of Am- 
brose White, Esq. of this city. 

At Pittsburg, on the 1st inst. Mr. Clement 
Waters, to Miss Martha Hodge, all of that city. 

On the 8th inst. Mr. James Taggert, to Miss 
Mary Armstrong, of Allegheny county. 

On the same day, Mr. Robert Buchanan, of 
Pittsburg, to Miss Elizabeth Gribble, of Alle- 
gheny town. 


DEATHS... 

Yesterday morning after a tedious illness Mr. 
John Crowley, in the 47th year of his age. — 

In Elizabethtown Pa, on Friday mormng, 
Mrs. Mary Wealand, aged 57 years. 

At Lexington, on Monday, 29th ult. Colonel 
William Munroe, aged 86. A Rrevolutionary 
Hero. 

THE SECOND NO. OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 


For November, 1827, isjust P ublished. 
Contents.—The Personal and Literary Cha- 
racter of . T. Coleridge; Delphi; On Panegyri- 
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of Guarini; Teasing; To a Star; Negro Pro- 
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Feuilles; The Cemetery of Pere la Chaise; The 
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‘LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. | 


‘* Unstudied thotights, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” . 


~ 
_ [For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
EMMA. 

Professional business having called Horace Mel- 
ville to the beautiful village of Berkly, he was neces- 
sarily detained several days, and all the leisure 
hours he could command, were eagerly spent in ad- 
miring the picturesque beauties of the place. And 
in the calm serenity of its shades, he felt the early 
impressions of his heart and imagination, return with 
much of their pristine force. The one had become 
deadened in the tumultuous and varying scenes in 
which for several years he had been engaged, and 
the other, warped from its original sensibility and 
acute perception of all that is lovely and good, by 
the force of habit and example. Horace had chang- 
ed from the enthusiastic high soul’d youth, to amere 
man of the world, wholly engrossed by worldly pur- 
suits, and views of personal interest, and ambition— 
at least so he himself thought, and so he appeared 
to those around him, but there was still in his soul 
some sparks of dormant fire, some chords of tender- 
ness which, though seldom called into action, some- 
times warned him that there were higher pleasures 
than those of interest or ambition. 

In one of his walks around the village, Horace had 
rambled to a considerable distance, and returning 
through a shady lane which led to the principal road, 
he was overtaken by a violent shower, the appear- 
ance of which, had hastened his return home.— 
There was but one habitation in sight, as he ap- 
proached it, a beautiful girl threw up the sash of the 
windows, and invited him to take shelter from the 
rain. Horace gladly accepted the shelter offered, 
while on ushering him into a small parlour the fair 
inviter seem’d half ashamed of her own hospitable 
feelings, and looked as if she feared her action had 
been too hasty; after desiring the stranger to be 
seated, she suddenly left the room, but almost imme- 
diately returned, accompanied by a female, some- 
what advanced in years, who politely accosted their 
unexpected guest, and began conversing in that 
cheerful and unembarrassed manner, which at once 
sets a stranger at ease—encouraged at the presence 
of the elder lady, whom Horace found was her aunt, 
the young lady too joined in the conversation, and 
once ventured archly to remark on his disconsolate 
and perplexed look, before she had offered him the 
shelter of their roof, ‘‘ it was that,” she said, ‘“‘which 
made me take pity on you.”—Horace gallantly an- 
swered, that ‘in future, he should bless the effect of 
that disconsolate appearance, since it had inspired 
pity in her bosom; and had produced for him the 
happiness of making such agreeable acquaintances.” 
The shower at length abated, and Horace reluctant- 
ly took leave of his hospitable’ entertainers, with a 
promise of repeating his visit.—During the remain- 
der of his stay’at the village, Horace called daily on 
his new acquaintances, and each succeeding inter- 
view diseovered to him some new charm in the 
young and interesting Emma, while her aunt, Mrs. 
Irby, treated him with all the agreeable familiarity 
of a friend.—Emma had never before seen a man 
like Horace Mellville, his appearance, manners, and 
conversation, excited her admiration, and his insinu- 
ating, yet respectful attentions to herself awakened 
the first preference her tender: guiltless heart had 
ever felt. 

When Horace called to take leave, immediately 


‘sprang to Emma's eye, ‘eartied to his heart the 


sweet conviction that she would regret him. And 
on her artlessly remarkingy “I almost wish you had 
never come, since you are so soon to leave us,” he 
felt that he could almost give up every thing else to 
continue near her. And even after his return to 
the metropolis where he was immersed in 8 constant 
successionjof occupation and amusement, his thoughts 
frequently wandered to the quiet village; and the 
lovely form of Emma as he had first seen her throw- 
ing up the sash to bid him enter. Her dark hair 
floating carelessly on her snowy neck, and her sim- 
ple white dress contrasted with its shining ebony, 
rose to his remembrance as the sweet illusion of 
some fairy dream. ‘I must see her again” he often 
repeated to himself—‘“ how the tears stood in her 
eyes when I left her, was it only the emotion she 
would have felt in parting from any friend? I must 
see her again.”——And he did see her again, making 
business a pretext, and in reality neglecting the bu- 
siness which then required his attention. Horace 
once more sought the rural shades of Berkley, and 
the artless pleasuré with which he was welcomed by 
the innocent Emma, gratified his vanity and touched 
his heart.—Horace stayed some time in the village, 
and in his daily intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the white cottage, his penetration soon discovered 
that he had made an impression on the heart of the 
lovely girl, an impression indeed which his own ac- 
tions were calculated to produce, for if he,did not, at 
once, tell her he loved her, he gave her reason to 
think that he lived but in her presence. —Emma was 
supremely happy—she had never known a sorrow— 
vice and falsehood, she had heard of, but could only 
imagine their effects—her whole life had been one 
scene of innocent contentment; in her retirement, 
her mind had been highly cultivated, and her feel- 
ings were left in all their native purity and fervour. 
In her soul the first gloss of artless nature remained 
untouched by the hand of art, therefore she loved, 
as woman always loves, fondly, devotedly—but, un- 
hike many of her sex, she was iacapable of conceal- 
ing that love; and it spoke in her eyes, in her elo- 
quent blush, and even in her artless lahguage. Ho- 
race saw all this—he loved Emma as well as a man 
of the world, the slave of ambition and self-interest, 
ever can love, but it was not his intention to marry 
her, it did not suit his ambitious views——yet he told 
her he loved her and drew from her a confession of 
her attachment.—Still he lingered near her, and 
every day riveted the chain of love still closer round 
her innocent and devoted heart.—But Emma was so 
pure, so guileless, that the voice of unhallowed pas- 
sion dared not pollute her ear—and Horace at length 
decided that he must leave her. It was his inten- 
tion to return, and he told her so—and the trusting 
heart, which felt that it must break, if deprived of 
the sympathy of his, fondly imagined their parting 
was for a season, and hope whispered, that then they 
should part no more. oF 

Again he left her, but Emma’s anguish could not 
be concealed—it pierced the heart of her cold, calcu- 
lating lover, and almost turned him from his purpose. 
Scarcely knowing his own views with respect to Em- 
ma, Horace returned once* more, to the busy scenes 
of life; the vanity of occupations, succeeded in weak- 
ening in his heart, its late virtuous impulses—in mak- 
lug hew acquaintances, and powerful connexions, in 
views of aggrandisement, and ambitious projects, 
Horace soon ceased to think seriously of the lovely 
girl who was pining in his absence. Month after 
month passed away, and still too much occupied to 


before his departure, the involuatary tear which 


perform his promise of again visiting Berkley, he, 


tried to quiet the rebuke of his conscience by repeat- 
ing to himself, that if they were not. to be united it 
was better that they should not meet again; still his 
vanity and the remains of his former passion, urged 
him to see her once more, for in all the splendid 
scenes of gaiety and fashion, he beheld no form like 
that of Emma; and the fascination of her artless man- 
ners remained unrivalled in his fancy. How strange 
that pride and self-interest should force us to sacrifice 
the ‘heart’s purest, dearest feelings at their sordid 
shrine—and what can they offer in return. To be 
brief, Horace again sought Emma—again told her of 
his love, and listened with a greedy ear to her ex- 
pressions of affection—and again he left her—a year 
passed away,—more deeply engaged in various spe- 
culations and becoming still more the slave of ambi- 
tion, he finally resolved that he would see her no 
more, for at every parting, he found the remembrance 
of Emma’s love and sorrow weigh heavily on his 
heart, and still that stubborn heart, so swayed by 
pride, refused to do justice to her trusting affection. 
And what became of Emma?—It was long ere she 
could believe that Horace, the idol of her fancy, the 
beloved of her soul, had sported with her feelings, 
and would finally sacrifice her to worldly views, and 
false ambition. But so it was—he neither visited or 
wrote to her,—her aunt, the tender friend of her 
childhood and her sole protectress, felt deeply for the 
devoted child. She could not counsel Emma to for- 
fet him, for she had loved herself, and she knew that 
such counsel could not benefit the breaking heart that 
drooped beneath such cruel neglect—but she exhort- 
ed her to endeavor to school her feelings, so as to 
bear up against despair. It was in vain, they heard 
that he was well, was immersed in gaiety, surround- 
ed by affluence, at the summit of his ambitious hopes, 
and this intelligence was the certain proof of his in- 
differerice.—Another year passed away—and Emma 
lay by her parents in the village church-yard.—That 
year had also brought a change to Horace Melville— 
he had married, and was deserted by his wife, whose 
wealth had been her only recommendation. Capri- 
cious fortune too had forsaken him, successive failures, 
sudden as ruinous to his aspiring hopes, deprived him 
of the distinctions he had coveted; illness attacked 
him, and his heart was made to feel the want of sym- 
pathy and tenderness. ‘“‘I will go,” he said, * to Em- 
ma! I will sue for her forgiveness! I will implore her 
to pity me!—I will renounce, forever, fortune, ambi- 
tion, all but love—her gentle nature will sympathise 
in my misery, my disappointments will only endear 
me to that guileless, noble heart.—I will despise 
the crowd, who smile only on the fortunate; and leave 
forever, the scene of my aspiring hopes and ruined 
prospects.”"—He went to Berkley, and flew to the 
house of Emma’s aunt. is dead,” answered the 
afflicted relative,to his eager enquiries—* ask your 
own heart why she died—Horace Melville! you have 
destroyed my child!~if you are penitent, I forgive 
you; but you won her artless affection only to destroy 
her, regardless of her peace, and for the gratification 
ofa culpable vanity, you sought to renew the feelings 
of preference which your first visit but too success- 
fully awakened, yet romorsely left your victim to all 
the agonies of disappointed love, and outraged sensi- 
bility. Emma loved you to the last moment, while /, 
dad it not have been for her tender remonstrances, 
could have cursed you; but I see yoware penitent, you 
are at last sensible what a treasure you cast from you, 
and I feel that to know Emma and to lose her, is in- 
deed terrible.” 
Horace listened in speechless agony to this burst of 


indignant feeling and deep regret—those reproaches’ 
Which he felt were but too well merited, he anwered 
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only by sighs so deep and agonizing, that the heart 
of Mrs. Irby was touched by his distress--We will 
go, said she tothe grave of Emma. You are worthy 
now to visit the grave of that departed angel, we 
will mingle our tears together on the turf that co- 
vers it; and perhaps her gentlespirit hovering near, 
may shed peace on the hearts which are breaking for 
her loss. Horace frequently visited the hallowed 
spot, where ‘rested the remains of loveliness and 
truth; completely weaned from vain illusions, and 
selfish views; he spent his future life, which was not 
a long one, in penitence; and in administering conso- 
Jation to the declining years of her, who had been a 
parent to his Emma, he found some consolation for 
his own misery. But nothing ever had power to 
erase from his mind the image of Emma—the victim 
of selfishness and pride. | H. M. 
LL 


From the ** Token,” a new year’s offering, about to be issued 
from the Boston press. « 


TO THE SENTIMENTAL. 
“ What is friendship but a name.” 

I tell not my tale to a cold and careless world. I 
waste not sighs upon ears that are deaf. <A story of 
misfortune is a pearl too precious to be cast before 
those who would only trample upon it. It is for the 
tender and sympathetic ear of those Whom experi- 
ence has taught to contrast the bliss of friendship in- 
dulged without suspicion or alloy, with the bitterness 
of disappointed trust and betrayed affection. 

1 had the misfortune to lose both of my parents at 
an early age. My mother died when I was a boy, 
and my father followed her soon after I entered my 
twenty-first year. I was an only child, and without 
relatives; but my father committed me to the care of 
a friend by the name of Plum, of whom he had a high 
opinion, and to whom he was finally attached. Whe- 
ther my father’s choice of a guardian for one whose 
imagination was stronger than his judgment, and 
whose passions were more active than his principles, 
was wise or not, is a question which I have to decide 
by the issue of my story. 

The stern and strict controul of my father was no 
sooner withdrawn than I felt like a liberated bird. I 
indulged my fancy in every thing. I bought gay 
horses, drove dashing gigs, smoked, drank, flourished 
at Nahant and Saratoga, and put a gold chain about 
iy neck, with a useless quizzing glass attached to it 
and thrust into my pocket, criticised the ladies’ an- 
cles, talked lightly of female virtue, and impudently 
ogled every woman I met. 

I was perhaps less to be blamed for these follies, as 
I followed the fashions of young men of my condition, 
and was rather abetted than restrained in my course 
by my guardian. At length I fell in love, and my 
taste became matrimonial. I worshipped a pretty 
girl of sixteen, and promised to marry her; but time 
and reflection altered’: my views. My goddess be- 
came an insipid girl. ‘To. put an endto my engage- 
ment, I suddenly embarked for Europe, giving it forth 
to be understood ‘that I should be absent for several 
years.’ My reputation’would ‘have suffered for this 
and some other trifles, had not my friend Plum ex- 
erted his influence in my behalf, which he did so ef- 
fectually, that I was.fully acquitted, and the young 
lady was left to unpitied mortification and contempt. 

1 could not think of travelling alone, so I managed 
to have my guardian accompany me. On my arrival 
at Liverpool, my ignorance of the manners and cus- 
toms of England brought me into’ sundry awkward 
situations. “In these cases I found the assistance of’ 
Plum tobe invaluable.’ He settled every difficulty in 
a moment and always in a way peculiar-to himself-— 
He seemed to understand England perfectly, and I 


afterwards learnt that he was not a stranger to other 
countries. I soon hurried to London. I was anx- 
ious to participate in the pleasures of the world’s me- 
tropolis. The influence of Plum soon gained me ad- 
mission into fashionable society It was winter, and 
I was invited to an assembly at Almack’s. My ac- 
quaintance enlarged, and I was soon in the full ca- 
reer of fashionable dissipation. My society was sought 
by gentlemen and ladies of the first degree. Nota 
few cards with noble names upon them were exhi- 
bited in my rack. 

I was at a loss to account for my success. My 
vanity could not persuade me to impute it all to my 
person and address. I became inquisitive, and learn- 
ed at length, tomy great surprise, that it was mainly 
on account of my guardian, who was held in such es- 
timation, that all who were connected with him par- 
ticipated in his honours. At first I was piqued by the 
discovery, but such is the influence of self-flattery, 
and such also wasthe adroit manner and seeming sin- 
cerity of the attentions I received, that I ceased to 


.||secrutinize the motive, and took hens as if offered to 


me on the ground of personal merit. 
But if I was blinded in regard to the honor which 


was reflected on myself, some remarkable instances 


of its influence on others did not escape me. I re- 
collect on one occasion to have been struck with it at 
Almack’s. In general, the display of beauty there is 
beyond all praise. An American would say the la- 
dies were too’ stout and ruddy, and too heavily dress- 
ed. But let that pass. The music had ceased fora 
moment, and the places where the quadrilles had a 
moment before been figuring, were accidentally va- 
cant. There then appeared a couple so grotesque as 
to put description tothe blush. A thin, miserly, snuffy 
little man led forward the hugest woman I ever be- 
held. She had large, lead coloured eyes, a low over- 
hanging forehead, a conical piece of her under lip 
lapping over her upper one, the corners of the mouth 
drawn downward, long ears standing apart from the 
head, a large jowl, and a figure that in despite of the 
London Cantellos, resembled a pipe of brandy. There 
was a mark of monstrous vulgarity about the pair 
that, with now and then an exception, seemed tocon- 
trast strangely with all around them. 

At the first appearance of this strange couple, 
there was a look of general surprise, and then a smile, 


: and here and there an audible titter. But'soon it was 


all hushed, and Mr. and Mrs. Fudge seemed to be 
honoured with particular and respectful attention.— 
*‘ How is this?” said Ito Lady Flambleau. ‘ Oh,” 
said she, “‘ dont you know he is a great favourite with 
your friend Plum?” . 

In short, I hadnot spent six months in England be- 
fore I discovered that my extraordinary guardian had 
scarcely less influence than the prime minister. In- 
deed, he did that which the king himself could not 
have performed. The world would laugh at Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis though George the Fourth was his com- 
panion and friend. But who could despise a favour- 
ite of Plum? His friendship was only inferior to.a pa- 
tent of nobility... It covered faults and magnified vir- 
tues. It even became superior to the force of nature. 
I once saw a very ugly young woman dancing most 
vilely. “¢ She is ‘an angel,” said one. “ She dances 
like a fairy,” said another. “ She is the parmawar 
friend of Plum,” said a third. 

I left England and went to France. In Paris, my 
guardian ena less at home. But here he was by 
no meats destitute of influence. He could per- 
suade a Frenchman to do any thing but jump into the 
Seine. | 

' I set out for Italy. ‘In crossing the Alps I was at- 
tacked by a banditti. I fought valiantly, but in vain. 


I was wounded, overpowered, and beat down. A 
swarthy villain with black mustachios planted his 
heavy foot upon my breast, and with his brawny arm, 
held his finger on the trigg@r of a pistol presented to 
my forehead. The slightest contraction of a muscle 
had scattered my brains in the air. At this instant 
Plum presented himself. He went on the principle 
that discretion is the better part of valour. He threw 
away my powder and ball, and settled the point by 
negotiation. It was all over in fifteen minutes. The 
desperado became our friend, and guided us faithfully 
over the mountain, and at parting gaye me warm 
wishes of happiness. 

I could tell other tales but this is enough. I re- 
turned to my country after an absence of two years, 
bringing my friend with me. His influence was not 
abated. The mensought my society, and the ladies 
smiled upon me for his sake. I took it all to myself 
indeed, and when an honest man told me that I was a 
fool for doing so, I became angry and bade him hold 
his peace. Iagain fell in love. I hada streak of 
weakness in my character which exposed me to such 
fantasies. I loved devotedly, and thought my passion 
was truly returned. ‘*‘ May I speak my mind freely 
to you?” said a candid friend. ‘ Certainly,” said I. 
‘*‘'The lady does not love you,” said he. “ You are 
mistaken,” saidI. ‘It is not you, but your friend 
Plum, that she is enamoured of; it is only to secure 
his society that she seems to favor you.” ‘“‘ She is in- 


capable of double dealing,” said I. ‘It is the fashion - 
“* Plum is.a great favorite of 


of the world,” said he. 
the sex, and they will smile on the first man that 
brings them closest to him. You are his particular 
friend, and are therefore an object of regard to all 
the calculating mothers and daughters in town.” I 
felt too secure to be angry. I laughed at my friend, 
and turned his advice to ridicule. 

But let me proceed in my story. A meddling attor- 


|ney endeavored to bring about a separation between 


meand Plum. He was at first unsuccessful; but by 
trick and artifice he at length gained his point.— 
Plum deserted me forever. I mourned over him; 
“but mourning,” said I, “is vain. I am myself the 
same thing as before. I have lost a friend, but that 
is no part of myself.” I flew to my mistress. She will 
sympathize with me, thought I, and oh, there would 
be a sweetness in seeing her tears fall for my sake 
that would atone for my loss. But I was mistaken. 
She refused to see me. I was enraged. I stamped 
on the floor. The servant laughed, and pointed to 
the door. I went away, and wept in the bitterness 
of my heart like avery boy. I went to see some of 
my companions. Thay were cold and constrained. I 
visited some of the families wherel was once a favorite. 
They were civil, but the hearty welcome of the mo- 


ther and the gracious attentions of the daughters 


were mine no more. 

I shrunk from society like a wounded beast. of prey, 
who alone endures his throbbing pain. I cursed the 
heartless world, and moralized over the selfishness of 
those I had thought‘the fairest and noblest part of 
creation. I am still writhing with disappointment, 
and under its influences address this letter, partly to 
‘give vent to my gushing feelings, and partly to ob- 
tain the sympathy of those who have sympathy to be- 
stow onthe forlorn. RIDDLE. 

P. S. I warn all the world against placing confi- 
dence inthe hollow hearted treacherous fellow whom 
I Once called my friend. His name in this narrative 
is Plum, but he is better known by the title, Casu. 


An Irish gentleman at cards , having, on inspection, 
found the pool deficient, exclaimed—“ Here’s a a shil- 
ling short—who put it in?” 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE PRIZE OF FAME. 


F ame holds her court to-day!—she vows 
To bind with deathless wreaths the brows— 
Of every poet, old or youn 

Who in our modern days Rie sung; 

Or all, who to her court will bring— 

A song which Fame may deign to sing; 
Nay, in her wond’rous grace she vows, 
Even to bind on female brows— 

That fadeless wreath, which given by fame 
Gives lustre to an humble name. 

Haste to the court!—her trumpets call 

A deathless wreath’s the prize for all! 
Ah, see them fly! the motly crew, 

The goal is near, the prize in view; 
Scampering they go—yet, have a care 
Ye’ll stumble yet before you’re there! 

He who walks calmly, surely, on, 

Will gain the prize by gemus won. 
Well what a queer incongruous crew! 
Did ever mortal vision view, 

Together, such a varied race, 

Such different forms of air and face? 
Sweet scented beaux, and solemn dons, 
Each, as he runs, his lesson cons. 

While some suspicious elbows, show 
Poetic proofs—but there they go!— 

Lo! female forms bring up the rear, 

No matter, ladies, when you’re there— 
Fame will not ask you, how you came, 
Or first, or last, ail’s one to Fame. 

Just give your songs, your curt’sies make, 
Men will give room, for manners sake. * 


Well, they’re arrived—and breathless wait, 

Where the loy’d goddess sits in state; 

Some, she as old acquaintance greets, 

And some, as chosen friends, she meets; 

Friendship’s blessings,” all must know, 
ere known to Fame, long, long ago,) 

But these have worn their wreaths so long, 

*'Fwere idle in this simple song, 

To tell their names, or where they dwell, 

Fame knows it all—and she will tell. 

*T were strange if | could mention all. 

There’s Woodworth, Halleck, Percival, 

Sigourney Wells—but all must know, 

They had their wreaths so long ago, 

bie J only come to see the show, 

And many more of that same sort, 

But tediousness is not my forte, 

So I'll just mention, as I go, 

Some that I happen now to know, 

Some new fledged candidates for fame 

The goddess knows them all by name. 


She smiled right kind and courteously, 

On Clarence and on W.G. C.. 

And bade them wear the wreath she gave 
While Greece exists, or Wild Flowers wave. 


f must not, here, omit to say, 

That, all in honour of the day— 

The charming wild ** Harp of the Isle,” 

Was playing sweetly all the while, 

Its master’s wreath, around it flung 

Waved gaily tothe song he sung. | 

O'er ““Edwin’s” brow a wreath shall wave, 
The blossoms grew on * Ellen’s grave,” 

The goddess said——*‘ it will not fade, 

A feeling heart thy song will aid.” 


To“ Francis,” next the chaplet came, 
Who slow advanced, as fearing fame, 


~ And, blushing, took the fadeless wreath, 


‘The meed he’d won, to wear till death. 
* My son,” she said, “ let this inspire 


‘Thy song, nor own a silent lyre,’ 


For songs like thine, so ehastely sweet, 
Fame must with blessings, ever greet, 
‘Then let thy pure and classic strain 
Scifi dow—thou canst not sing in varn.”’ 
Next C. X. C. with sou) of fire, 

Preseuts the offering of his lyre, 


* 


Fame smiled, and yet she shook her head 
While, to the reckless youth, she said, 

«J cannot say that lay was sweet, 

Which lauded Mecca’s splendid cheat, 
Those strains thy home-felt themes inspire, 
Were worthy of a golden lyre, 

The wreath is thine, and fairly won. 

But take thou heed, my truant son, 

Nor stay too long in Turkish vale 

With Turkish maid, and Turkish tale, 
And so forget thine own blest land, 
Where love and virtue, hand in hand 

Still walk--though thine are splendid lays, 
A patriot bard’s the truest praise. 


Neat, forward, young Alonzo came, 
And meta friendly smile from Fame, 
Who kindly bade the youth adyanee, 
And for a “momentary glance,” 
Receive a wreath—and kindly bade 
Him prize the gift—nor let it fade. 


Though last, not least, young Bioline, 
Bowed, smiling, to the reigning queen, 

I slily guessed, the saucy elf 

Thought of the wreath he made himself, 
While ‘Light of Love,” and “ Sea Sylph’s Song,” 
And “ Pastorals,” his fancy throng. 

He knewa chaplet was his due— 

But half afraid some sprigs of rue, 

Might mingle with the laurel fair, 

He slightly check’d his hurried air, 

And waited, till the goddess came 

To meet him, with the wreath of fame, 
She placed the chaplet on his head 

Then gravely, though with kindness, said, 
“Tn future let not fancy fly— 

In dubious realms of mystery, 

Thou’st found the path that leads to fame, 
Keep it, and win a deathless name 

For * Beda’s bridal,”’ gains thee more 
Than all thou ere hast*sung before, 

Let truth and nature be thy guide 

And sense, not sound alone, thy pride, 
Genius like thine may soar at will 

Go on!—-success attend thee still.” 


On Rosa next the goddess smiled 

And said, * thy song is sad, my child, 
But other lays are sad as thine, 

And still for them my wreaths I twine, 
Though sad, ’tis sweet, a cypress leaf 
Is mingiing there, a type of grief; 

Yet wear the wreath | freely ‘twine, 
What fame bestows is ever thine. 


On Henriqueta’s youthful head 

The goddess next, the chaplet spread, 
And said “ thy lays fair promise give, 
That on thy brows this wreath may live; 
Fame loves the young, aspiring mind, 
And Fame, to woman still is kind. 


Much more was said, both grave and“kind— 

But now I[ cannot call to mind , 

Who else had wreathes, or who had none, 

Or who lost theirs, as soon as won; 

But this I know—some careless elves. 

Who only sing to please themselves, 

And jingle nonsense into rhyme, 

Without regard to sense, or time; 

And some, who filch from other’s lays, 

The only claim they have to praise, 

Received sharp reprimand and scorn, 

And scrambled home, with looks forlorn, © 

And some were there whose early lays 

Have well entitled them to praise, 

And who, though not unknown to fame M4 
Would chide if | their songs shouid name. yw 
All seem’d well pleased—and, smiling bright 


Fame bade her sons a kind “ good night.” 
ISIDORA. 


THE BEE. 


“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elici 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


LITERARY PERSEVERANCE. 


Dr. Johnson, in his interesting biography of the 
poet Savage, states that during a considerable part of 
the time in which he was employed upon the tragedy 
of Sir Thomas Overburv, he was without lodging and. 
often without meat; nor had he any other conveniences 
for study than the fields or the streets allowed him: 
there he used to walk and form his speeches, and after- 
wards step into a shop, beg for a few moments the use 
ofa pen and ink,and write down what he had com. 
posed, upon paper which he picked up by accident. 


Ocean; there will be a swordfish and a thresher—a R— 
anda B ever in his wake, to attack him; these are 
the vexed spirits of the deep, who trouble the waters, 
turning them up from every bottom, that they may 
emerge from the mud, and float upon the snrface of 
the billows in foam of their own making.” 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


What is the reason, can you guess, 

Why men are poor and women thinner? 
So much do they for dinner dress, 

That nothing’s left to dress for dinner. 


The following is an advertisement of Fleet, for the 
sale ofa negro woman; itis short and pithy, viz; ‘ To 
be sold by the printer of this paper, the very best Ne- 
gro Woman in this town, who has had the small pox and 
the measels; isas hearty asa horse, as brisk as a bird, 
and will work like a beaver. 


A country paper says, “the most wholesome method 
of chastising a wife is by kissing’? This surpasses our 
intelligence. Ifa kiss be punishment, what is the re- 
ward to consist in?—But we are Bachelors, aud cannot 
be expected to understand,these things. What an ex- 
quisitely delicate precept is that of the Hindoo law, 
which says, “Strike not even with a blossom, a wife, 
though she be guilty of a hundred faults.””— Woah. 


At alate review in Rehoboth, a laughable mistake is 
said to have taken place in the manoeuvres of a com- 
pany of cavalry. The commander in ordering his men 
to mount, inadvertantly bade them ‘place the right foot 
in the stirrup,’ and the consequences was that they all 
found themselves seated with their faces towards the 
tails of the horses which they rode! And before the off- 
cer could correct the error, one sergeant had actually 
wheeled his men, telling them they were about to 
escort the reviewing officers, ‘left in front!’ 


AUTUMN. 
\v “The withered frame—the ruined mind— 
The wreek by passion left behind; 
The shrivelled scroll; the scattered leaf, 
Seared by autumn’s blast of grief.’’ 


Every where are to be seen the preparationsfor win. 
ter; there is one place where we fear they are too often 
forgotten; in the heart. In our figurative autumn we 
forget that life is soon to cease; we are indifferent about 
our preparations for the winter of death. We hear the 


|| blast of time howling around our heads, and quenching 


our glories in the dust, but we attend not to its warning 
voice, nor take counsel how soon this cumbrous coil of 
mortality is to be shuffled cff. 


SORROWS. 


What are the sorrows of the young? Their grow- 
ing minds soon close above the wound; their elastic 
spirits soon rise beneath the preseure; their green 
and ductile affections soon twine around new objecte. 
But the sorrows of the poor, who have no outward 
appliances to soothe; the sorrows of the aged, with 
whom life at best is but asa wintry day, and who can 
look for no after growth of joy; the sorrows of a 
widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourning over an 
only son, the last solace of her years, these are the 


sorrows, which makeus feel the impotency of conso- 
lation. 


WOMAN. 

As the vine which has long twisted its graceful fo- 
liage around the oak, and been lifted by it, into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunder- 
bolt, cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and 
bind up its shattered boughs; so it is beautifully order- 
ed by Providence, that woman, who is the mere de- 
pendant and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden 
calamity, winding herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart.—Skeleh Book. 
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Paintine of every description neatly executed. 


An Apprentice wanted at this office. One from the 


“A great man in office is like a great whale im the |} country sould be preferred. 
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